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TWO PINDARIC POEMS OF THEOCRITUS 
By Edwaed B. Clapp 

It is sometimes remarked by critics of Pindar that the great 
Boeotian was a poet who is more admired than read. And in the 
main this dictum is doubtless correct. Pindar never was a popular 
poet, as Homer was popular. His thought was often too obscure, 
his style too abrupt and rugged, and his rhythm too difficult to 
allow his poetry to be the favorite reading of cultivated triflers. 
We may even venture to doubt whether Horace himself had spent 
hours and days in the reading of Pindar, though no one has praised 
the Theban eagle more judiciously than he. But I have been struck 
with the fact that at least one poet in later Greek literature was a 
close student, as well as an ardent admirer, of Pindar. I refer to 
no less an artist than Theocritus. The gentle sweetness of the 
prince of Alexandrians seems widely removed from the flashing 
vigor of Pindar's poetry. And, indeed, in most of his writings we 
find comparatively few traces of familiarity with the works of the 
priestly Theban. But in the sixteenth poem, the " Graces to Hiero," 
and the seventeenth, the "Praise of Ptolemy," not only is the style 
to a certain extent Pindaric, but direct reminiscences of Pindar, 
both in thought and in language, are so frequent that they can only 
be explained as either the result of conscious imitation, or as the 
production of a mind so steeped in Pindar that these words and 
ideas came unconsciously to the poet's pen. 

The Pindaric character of poem 16 is too apparent to have escaped 
observation. It has been noted by Fritzsche in his Argument, and 
briefly discussed by Kuiper in Mnemosyne, N.F. 17, p. 378. Hol- 
zinger, in his short paper "Theokrit in Orchomenos," Philologus LI, 
193, devotes himself chiefly to combating the view of Paton and 
Hicks (Koisch. Inschrift, p. 359), accepted by Christ, Gesch. d. 
Griech. Lit.*, p. 539, that poem 16 was sent to Hiero from Orchomenos. 
But no one of these scholars seems to have called sufficient attention 
to the fact that poem 17, as well, is full of reminiscences of the 
Boeotian bard. It has therefore seemed to the present writer to 
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be worth while to present the facts in regard to both poems, side 
by side, including a perhaps more adequate statement of the Pindaric 
echoes in poem 16. 

This sixteenth poem, addressed to king Hiero, was probably 
written when Theocritus contemplated a journey to Syracuse, 
perhaps to sue for the patronage of the great monarch. The very 
name of Hiero recalls to mind that older Hiero, whom Pindar praises 
with so much more independence of spirit. And the alternate title, 
the "Graces" or Xaptre?, plunges the reader at once into the very 
midst of Pindar's poetic mythology, in which the charm of poetry 
is so often personified under the name of Xaptre?. At the outset 
of the poem, after dwelling for a few verses on the favorite Pindaric 
antithesis between the divine and the human as subjects of song, 
Theocritus introduces his Xaptra? with the question, which we 
must admit is utterly un-Pindaric in its humility, Who will receive 
our Graces kindly into his house, and not send them away without 
their due reward? I know not, he answers, for men are no longer 
eager, as they were of old, to be praised by poets for their noble 
deeds. They are helpless victims, says our poet, of greed for gain. 
And the expression which he uses, vevucqvrai vrrb icepSeap, 
reminds us of frequent turns in Pindar, as alSm<: icepSei /cXeirreTat, 
N. 9. 33, and aWa icepSei koX ao<pla SeSerai, P. 3. 54. Rich men, 
continues Theocritus, reject our plea for generosity with the trite 
proverb, "The knee is nearer than the shin," or "Charity begins 
at home" — an elaborate homeliness of expression quite in the spirit 
of Pindar's famous saying, "I have upon my tongue the feeling of a 
shrill whetstone," 0. 6. 82. Homer, says the niggard patron, is 
all the poet we need. And then Theocritus turns upon him with the 
impassioned cry, "What will you gain from all your stored-up 
gold ? For the wise, the best use of wealth is to benefit one's friends, 
to reward poets, and to make offerings to the gods." Here Theocritus 
seems to be thinking of passages like N. 1. 31 f.: "I love not to keep 
great wealth hidden in my halls, but from what I have to live happily, 
and to win a good name by services to my friends." Especially, 
says Theocritus, one ought to honor the spokesmen of the Muses, in 
order that even when one is in the abode of Hades, his praises may 
still be sung in the upper world. Here we are reminded of I. 1. 
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ad fin.: "But if anyone hoards his wealth at home, he does not 
remember that he must give up his spirit to Hades at last bereft 
of all honor." Indeed, it is one of the commonplaces of Pindar, 
that poetry alone can immortalize the fame of the great and good. 

Next Theocritus proceeds to mention some of the rich and 
mighty of this world, including the mythical Aleuas, fabled ancestor 
of the Aleuadae of Thessaly, of whom Pindar sings in P. 10: "They 
would all be forgotten ere this, had not their fame been hymned by 
bards." So Pindar in N. 7. 12 f., declares that "mighty deeds are 
wrapped in great darkness, if they lack for song." But the Cean 
bard, says Theocritus (and it is significant that he mentions Simoni- 
des, rather than the poet most in his mind), "made these chieftains 
immortal in the minds of later generations, with the honors won by 
their swift steeds." The winning of undying fame by means of 
prowess in chariot racing is a thoroughly Pindaric touch, and quite 
outside the sphere of Theocritus. And the word he uses here for 
later generations is o7r\oTe/30£?, a rare Homeric comparative, but 
used not less than three times by Pindar. 

Who would have known of the Lycian chiefs, or of the sons of 
Priam, or of fair Cycnus, if poets had not celebrated their battles ? 
Nor would Odysseus be remembered, nor Eumelus, nor Philoetius, 
nor Laertes, had not the Ionian Homer sung of their brave deeds. 
Here it is interesting to note that Theocritus recedes from the dis- 
paraging view of Odysseus, characteristic of Attic tragedy, and 
recurs to his heroic aspect in the older fashion, coupling his name 
with that of Cycnus, son of Poseidon, a little-known hero, but twice 
mentioned, with great respect, by Pindar. 

Indeed, this whole passage is so deeply saturated with Pindaric 
reminiscences that it could have been written only by a poet who 
was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his great Theban prede- 
cessor. What we see here is no easy external imitation, but the work 
of a man who knew and loved his Pindar, even as Theocritus himself 
was known and loved by our own Tennyson. Great glory, continues 
our poet, comes to men from the Muses alone. As to the man who 
is smitten with avarice, I take my leave of him. Let him have bound- 
less wealth, but let him be constantly tormented with desire for more. 
So Pindar says in N. 8. 37: "Men pray for gold, and others for 
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boundless lands." And as the latter adds, "but I would fain cover 
my limbs with earth amid the love of my fellow-citizens," so Theoc- 
ritus goes on, "but I prefer the honor and love of men to countless 
mules and horses." 

"But some day I shall find the prince who will take me for his 
bard. Even now the Phoenicians are trembling at the military 
preparations of Hiero. May Zeus and Athena and Persephone 
drive them from the Sicilian isle." The wish, here, recalls the 
prayer in P. 1. 72 f. for the success of the older Hiero. It is adorned, 
moreover, with a reference to mythical Ephyra, the ancient name 
of Corinth, the mother-city of Syracuse. Pindar, too, mentions 
Ephyra more than once, but, oddly enough, not with reference to 
Corinth, but meaning the Thesprotian or Thessalian Ephyra. And 
Theocritus goes on, " May poets spread the renown of Hiero beyond 
the Scythian sea, even to where Semiramis held sway, within her 
walls of asphalt." In a similar strain Pindar, in /. 6. 22, declares 
that the fame of Aegina has spread "beyond the sources of the Nile. 
Nor is any city so barbarous in speech as not to have heard of the 
Aeginetan hero Peleus." Here it is easy to trace the development 
of the idea in the mind of Theocritus. Pindar's "no city so bar- 
barous in speech" has become, in the later poet, an explicit reference 
to Nineveh. 

At the end of our poem comes a further mention of the Graces, 
which we have already noticed, both in the title and in the intro- 
duction. The latter passage is plainly suggested by Pindar's beautiful 
fourteenth Olympian, which deals especially with these goddesses. 
Cf. also O. 9. 27; I. 1. 6. And while Pindar mentions the Boeothian 
River Cephissus, Theocritus, who, like any good Alexandrian, knows 
his mythology, does not fail to introduce Eteocles, the son of the 
river-god. In short, the evidence is conclusive that Theocritus, in 
composing his sixteenth poem, not only shows an intimate familiarity 
with the odes of Pindar in general, but also had certain Pindaric 
passages particularly in mind. 

The indications of Pindaric suggestion are scarcely less striking 
in poem 17, the "Praise of Ptolemy." The poem begins with an 
ascription of praise to Zeus, quite in the style of N. 2. 3, followed by 
the sharp antithesis: "But of men, Ptolemy shall be mentioned 
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first, last, and in the midst." Here no one can fail to be reminded 
of the splendid proemium of 0. 2: "What god, what hero, what 
man shall we celebrate ? Truly Pisa is of Zeus, the Olympic Games 
did Heracles establish as the first fruit of war, and Theron must we 
proclaim for his victory with the four-horse chariot." "I am at 
loss," continues Theocritus, "where to begin my praise of Ptolemy, 
like a wood-cutter on Mount Ida, at loss before the multitude of 
trees." Ptolemy was born of illustrious sires. His father, Ptolemy 
Lageides, was deified, and dwells, like Pindar's Heracles, "in a 
golden chamber in the palace of Zeus, where he enjoys festivity 
(0a\ia<; e^et, a Pindaric turn; cf. 0. 7. 94) in the company of the 
other Olympians. Like Alexander the Great, Ptolemy claims descent 
from Heracles. And Arsinoe, his queen, is equally conspicuous 
among women. No man ever loved his wife as Ptolemy loves 
Arsinoe. And she, in turn, loves him still more profoundly — which, 
by the way, is a most un-Pindaric note. Eilithyia stood by with 
her assistance when Ptolemy was born, and gave his mother surcease 
of pain. And here we note a significant touch of Pindar, even in 
the language. The word used for "surcease of pain" is vmZvvlav, 
which is almost a cwra£ Xeyopevop, for Liddell and Scott quote but 
two occurrences of it, one of which is the present passage, while the 
other is P. 3. 6, where Asclepius is called "author for mortals of 
surcease of pain." No clearer proof of Pindaric influence could be 
found, than this repetition of a rare Pindaric word. The birth of 
Ptolemy was like the birth of Achilles or Diomed. The island of 
Cos, where he first saw the light, shall be as famous as Delos for the 
birth of Apollo. The curious personification of the island of Cos, 
here, is not at all in Pindaric vein, but reminds us strongly of Calli- 
machus in his fourth poem. As the island finishes its address to 
the future monarch, an eagle, says Theocritus, thrice screamed from 
the clouds above. In precisely the same way, in Pindar, /. 6. 49, 
when Heracles predicts the birth of Ajax, "the god sent forth a mighty 
eagle, king of birds." "For Zeus honors great kings," continues 
Theocritus, "and no land is so rich as Egypt, over which Ptolemy 
rules. It hath cities 33,000 and 300 and 30 and 3. The sea and 
the land and the surrounding rivers are subject to him. He is lord 
of many horsemen and many shield-bearing warriors." So Pindar 
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praises Hiero, in P. 2. 58, as "sovereign prince of many battlemented 
streets and a mighty host." "The servants of the Muses sing of 
Ptolemy, in return for the favor he hath bestowed upon them." 
In the same way, in P. 2. 17, "the praises of the Cyprians encompass 
Cinyras, as a recompense for his many kindly deeds." 

And finally, the poem closes in thoroughly Pindaric manner. 
For not only does Theocritus echo the Pindaric sentiment that wealth 
must be joined with virtue in order to be the source of true glory 
(cf. P. 5. 1 ff.), but he also adopts one of the most characteristic 
Pindaric devices for bringing a poem to an end with point and effect. 
To illustrate, I cite two or three of Pindar's closing sentences: 
0. 3, "I will not pursue it, I should be a fool"; 0. 5, "Seek not in 
vain to be a god"; 7. 3, "Yet free from wounds are the sons of the 
gods." Thus, with inimitable brevity, Pindar leaves his sting, as 
it were, in the mind of his reader. This is the characteristic which 
Theocritus emulates in the close of the poem we are now considering. 
"I think I utter a word not to be rejected by future generations. 
But virtue thou shalt seek from Zeus." Such a reproduction of the 
very spirit of Pindar's style is even more significant than any mere 
coincidences of language, or even of thought. 

We have thus seen that in his sixteenth and seventeenth poems, 
Theocritus shows unmistakable traces of the influence of Pindar. 
The other poems of Theocritus, so far as I have observed, do not 
reveal further facts of a similar kind. And since there is nothing in 
our scanty knowledge of the life of the gifted Alexandrian to indicate 
that the two poems were not written at approximately the same 
period, we are justified in assuming that these years — perhaps from 
265 B.C. — were a time of close and devoted study of the earlier bard. 

In closing, I wish to say a single word of the contrast between 
the two poets. Notwithstanding all the reminders of Pindar in 
these two poems, yet Pindar never could have written them. 
There is much in them that is absolutely un-Pindaric. I do not 
refer so much to the unquestioning assent which Theocritus gives 
to the prevailing deification of the Alexandrian sovereigns, though 
this would be impossible from the poet who addresses the older 
Hiero with the simple words & <j>i\e. Theocritus was the child of 
his age, and the deification of kings was the fashion of his time. 
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But we are specially struck with the utter absence of that spirit 
of haughty self-confidence which is so striking a trait in Pindar. 
The proud Aegeid could never have described his songs as returning 
dejected from the quest for patronage, and resting their patient 
heads on their cold knees in utter discouragement (16. 7ff.). For 
Theocritus was a well-beloved court poet; Pindar was a "divine 
bard." Perhaps we love Theocritus none the less for the difference. 
University op California 



